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Oxford Confers Honorary 
Degree on Principal Cross 


We are pleased to learn that on June 22 
Oxford University conferred the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts upon Rev. R. 
Nicol Cross, B. D., the new principal of 
Manchester College. We quote from The 
Times of the same date the following ab- 
breviated statement: 

“In presenting Mr. Cross the Public 
Orator said it was fitting that the Uni- 
versity should welcome and admit to its 
own ranks this distinguished newcomer. 
He had shown himself a philosopher and 
theologian of power at the University of 
Glasgow. He had pursued his studies in 
Germany and at Oxford, and had been a 
Free Church minister in London and other 
cities in both England and Scotland, 
learning the ways of the human heart and 
the diverse modes in which men seek God. 
He succeeded as Principal a long line of 
distinguished men, and there was no doubt 
that he was fitted, as well by character as 
by intellectual power, to bear the torch 
fully ablaze.” 

This is high praise and well merited. 
Educated at Glasgow University, 1900-04, 
and Clark Scholar at the same University, 
and St. Andrew’s, Scotland, for the fol- 
lowing three years, Mr. Cross was suc- 
cessively minister at the Essex Street 
Church, London, Manchester (Pendleton), 
Southport, Leeds, and Hampstead (Lon- 
don). In 1928 he succeeded Rev. H. J. 
Rossington, now of the Church of the 
Messiah in Birmingham, at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Belfast, Ireland, 
which post he resigned recently to become 
the principal of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford. 

It is to be remembered that Manchester 
is an independent liberal foundation ad- 
jacent to the colleges which together con- 
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stitute the University of Oxford, but not a 
part of it. Also it is to be remembered 
that our English universities compared to 
those in the United States give very few 
honorary degrees, particularly to noncon- 
formists. Perhaps we should also recall 
that Mr. Cross took his Master’s degree at 
Glasgow in 1904. It is therefore the more 
interesting to find Oxford University giving 
a gracious welcome to our new principal of 
Manchester. 

When we reflect that some twenty theo- 
logical schools in twenty-two countries are 
training the ministers who will minister to 
approximately twenty million people bound 
together in our International Association, 
and that no one of them is of higher stand- 
ing, more distinguished tradition, and 
greater opportunity for service than is 
Manchester College, Oxford University 
has honored us all. 

After a varied and distinguished minis- 
try over the past thirty years, most 
heartily, and for the sake of liberal re- 
ligion as well as for himself, we wish Mr. 
Cross an ever deepening and fruitful labor 
in his new and high position. 

Louis C. Cornish. 

President of the International Association 

for Free Christianity and Religious 
Freedom. 


Hancock County 
Conference 


The Hancock County Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches 
was held in the Unitarian church in Ells- 
worth, Me., on Sunday, August 6, 1939. 

At the regular morning service, the ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Brighton, Mass., on ‘‘Build- 
ing the Church of Tomorrow.” 

The afternoon session, presided over by 
the president, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of Bos- 
ton, opened with a service of worship con- 
ducted by Rev. John W. Brigham of Cas- 
tine, Me., Rev. Richard B. Smith of Mt. 
Desert, Me., and Rey. Frederick D. Hayes 
of Belfast, Me. vi 

Then came the president’s address, and 
this being the fiftieth anniversary of the 
conference, much of it was given over to 
reminiscences. Dr. Eliot, having served as 
the youthful secretary of the conference at 
its inception fifty years ago, and for many 
years afterwards, could tell many inter- 
esting experiences at early conferences and 
paid tribute to some of the workers in 
other years, who had helped to make it a 
success. 

Brief addresses of greeting and good will 
followed, from Rev. James W. McDonald 
of the Independent Congregational So- 
ciety of Bangor, Me., Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, minister-emeritus of All Souls’ 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins of Boston, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Rev. Warren J. 
Moulton of Bangor, president of the Inter- 
denominational Council of Maine, and 


Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt of Kennebunk, 
Me., secretary of the Maine Unitarian 
Association. 

The closing address of the afternoon was 
delivered by Dr. Walter Lippmann, of New 
York, who spoke on ‘National Defense.’ 

Among other things, he said that “any 
plan, scheme, or Utopia which can be ad- 
ministered by granting unlimited power 
to any one man, or to a small group of men, 
is sure to produce disaster.” 

“The National Defense,” he said, de- 
pends ultimately on patriotic citizenship, ~ 
and patriotic education is a necessity to 
make plain to the coming generation the 
self-evident truths of the American tradi- 
tion.” 

A short business meeting followed, at 
which a resolution was presented on the 
death of Leverett Sage of Hackensack, 
N. J., long a summer resident of Cape 
Rosier, Me., and a faithful member of this 
conference. 

The new officers elected for 1939-40 
were: president, Rev. Harland S. Evans, 
Ellsworth, Me.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Embert C. Osgood, Ellsworth. 

At the evening session, the devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. Harland S. 
Evans, Rev. Paul H. W. Olander of the 
Ellsworth Congregational Church, and 
Rev. J. Homer Nelson of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Bar Harbor, Me. 

The session closed with an address by — 
Dr. Oscar E. Maurer of New Haven, 
moderator of the General Council of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches of 
the United States. 

Rev. Kenneth C. Walker of Albany, 
N. Y., served as honorary organist through- 
out the sessions. 


Shoals Reunion 


A Shoals Reunion will be held at the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston on 
Saturday, September 9, at 6.15. After the — 
dinner there will be dancing, movies of the 
Shoals, and a candlelight service. In- 
formal dress. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., ‘Land of Our Fathers,’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, — 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1810 kilocycles, : 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder. 
Sunday, 9.15 a. m. Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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The San Francisco Conference 
THE STORY of the San Francisco conference as told 


in this issue indicates that it was a success in every 
_ way: in attendance and in accomplishment. Letters 


sent to their friends at headquarters by members of 
the staff who were in attendance powerfully reinforce 
that impression. The conference was not only suc- 
cessful but it made an impression on the outside world; 
for example, the day of the public meeting on Treasure 
Island was designed, by the Fair authorities, Unitarian 
Day. The Unitarians returned the compliment by 
filling the Hall of Religion—we do not mean there were 
enough delegates to fill it, the public helped—when 
they met to hear Dr. Masaryk and Mr. Bates. Larger 


audiences still were reached through the radio sta- 


tions. Broadcasts were carried by the four principal 
stations of the Bay area as follows: On Thursday eve- 
ning, after his address at the public meeting, Sanford 
Bates broadcast from the Fair grounds over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System the highlights of his 
address at the public meeting. On Saturday morning 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
and Rev. Rol W. Benner of the Universalist church in 
Riverside, Calif., participated in an interesting dis- 
cussion, ‘Parents as Teachers of Religion in the 
Home,” over the Mutual Broadcasting System in 
San Francisco. On Saturday afternoon Dr. Masaryk 
was interviewed by Dr. Ernest Caldecott on questions 
pertaining to present conditions in middle Europe and 
her opinions concerning Czechoslovakia’s contribution 
to democracy and her attitude concerning the state of 
her native land (over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Station). On Sunday afternoon Dr. Eliot gave 
an address on the principal station in Berkeley on the 


subject, ‘Liberal Religion and the World’s Need 


Today.” 

Vesper services were conducted in the Temple of 
Religion each evening of the conference, the preachers 
being Rev. Miles Hanson, Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, and Dr. Everett Moore 
Baker. The Sunday morning service of the conference, 


_ when the president of the American Unitarian Asso- 


- ciation preached the conference sermon, was partici- 


pated in by Rev. Payson Miller, Dr. Caldecott, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Dr. Howard B. Bard, and Dr. C.S. 5. 
Dutton. With the exception of Dr. Horace Westwood 
of Berkeley, Calif., who is confined to his home by 
illness, every Unitarian minister from the entire 
Pacific coast attended the conference and took part in 
a processional at this service. 

The work of the conference, of course, did not 
cease with the closing of the last session. Having 
crossed the continent to attend it a number of our 
ministers are doing missionary work on the coast and 


on the way back. Dr. Baker preached on August 27 
in Oakland, and Dr. Lathrop in Berkeley. As an- 
nounced the other week, Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
will address a city-wide Unitarian rally in Chicago on 
September 8. On the 10th he will speak in Detroit. 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, director of the Youth 
Commission, preached in Des Moines, Ia., on Sep- 
tember 5 and in Cedar Rapids, Ia., on September 6. 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of Chicago spoke in El Paso, 
Tex., on the 5th and will speak in Wichita and To- 
peka, Kan., on the 7th and 8th. Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man has already spoken in Salt Lake City, Omaha, 
and Toledo, and will speak in Rochester, N. Y., on 


September 10. George G. Davis, director of the de- 


partment of church maintenance and extension of the 
A. U. A., will speak in Cincinnati, probably on Sep- 
tember 17. Dr. W. 8S. Nichols will speak in Kansas 
City on the 7th. Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring spoke 
in Milwaukee, Wis., on the 6th and is speaking in 
Davenport, Ia., on the 7th. 

That may be a dull paragraph to read aloud— 
but it represents a very real achievement and it is 
going to have long ranging effects. The returns on 
such an investment of energy and enthusiasm as the 
San Francisco conference and this preaching mission 
represent are computable not in simple but in com- 
pound interest. Or to put it in another way, when 
once we begin to expand we are likely to grow not at 
a constant rate but at an accelerating rate. And when 
you do that the results soon begin to surprise you. 

The conference had a good press as well as a good 
popular reception. The California weather was at 
its best and it was enjoyed by representatives of thirty- 
three states—California itself sending over 150 and 
Massachusetts coming next with seventy-one. The 
meetings were all markedly successful and the re- 
ligious services inspiring. The conference fully justi- 
fied the courage and wisdom of the denomination in 
choosing San Francisco for its seventh biennial meet- 
ing. 


Aurelia H. Reinhardt: Moderator 


THE DENOMINATION is to be congratulated on its 
choice of a moderator to succeed Hon. Sanford Bates 
who has filled the office so ably since its creation. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president of Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif., has had a distinguished career as a 
scholar, a teacher and a writer; and in addition has 
filled important administrative and advisory posts. 
Her interests range all the way from Dante scholarship 
to international relations, the economic situation, 
and the work of American club women. In all those 
fields she has done distinguished work, being for a 
time president of the American Association of Uni- 
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versity Women and chairman of its committee on 
international relationships. She is a member of the 
National Committee on Mobilization for Human 
Needs and has been chairman of the department of edu- 
cation of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The office of moderator is an important one, and 
it is evident from its beginnings that it is going to 
have a distinguished history. 


Is Color Appearance or Reality ? 


A MEMBER OF OUR FELLOWSHIP approached us 
the other day in some perplexity—or is irritation the 
word?—over an editorial he had read in The Christian 
Leader and asked us to don our heaviest armor and go 
forth to battle—on behalf of right and of the Negro race. 

Now it is a bold man who would question the 
ethical scholarship and the spiritual insight of the 
editor of The Leader. But on this occasion—for the 
editorial in question (August 12) dealt with a recent 
“mixed’’ marriage—and on a previous one (the refusal 
of a Washington auditorium to Marian Anderson) the 
editor of The Leader quoted the late Theodore Roosevelt 
to the effect that ‘““Equality of privilege does not mean 
identity of privilege”; and the late Theodore said so 
much, and spoke so recklessly, that we would not 
hesitate for a moment in disagreeing with him. 

The occasion of the editorial which we have been 
asked to attack, confute, condemn and annihilate, was 
the marriage of an educated young colored woman, 
engaged in constructive public work, the sister of a 
minister in our own and the Universalist fellowship, 
to a white man who intends to become a minister. 

But what the editor of The Christian Leader had to 
say of this marriage was not anything in the way of 
admission of impediment to a marriage of true minds. 
His comment was rather on the practical level: that in 
the present state of affairs a white man married to a 
Negro woman or a Negro man married to a white 
woman could not obtain a church after his ordination 
to the ministry. To be sure, Dr. van Schaick, turning 
from this specific case to the general question, thinks 
that mixed marriages are unwise, for such reasons as 
he has given, and “wrong because they curse the 
children of such marriages.”’ 

Our own criticism of that position is that the 
ethical judgment is academic because it is not enforce- 
able upon the consciences of the people involved. All 
of them who embark upon such marriage will have 
their own justification—or rationalization, if you want 
to call it that. 

And then, the question of giving them jobs or of 
treating their children decently is left upon our shoul- 
ders; and for our own part we think that that question 
ultimately can only be solved in the manner in which 
Mary Austin solved it for herself. In her autobi- 
ography she tells of visiting Harlem and never seeing 
a single Negro. She saw only human beings. 

That attitude, of course, is difficult if you have 
prejudices. And prejudices, to those who have them, 
are very real while psychoanalysis, which alone could 
rout them, is very expensive. It is a tough situation, 
but it seems to us that to try to get out of it by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s formula is a way of escape at the ex- 
pense of the Negro. 
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And yet the editor of The Christian Leader quotes 
the words with approval: ‘Equality of privilege does 
not mean identity of privilege.” How explain that? 
On the ground that the man who quotes the words 
takes them honestly and at face value and under that 
formula, we are sure, Negroes would get more than an 
even break were Dr. van Schaick administering it. 
But that formula would not be administered by ethi- 
cally mature people like Dr. van Schaick. It would be 
administered by politicians, and we can be sure that 
under such administration the Negro would not get 
an even break. For instance, a day or so after we read 
this editorial we picked up The Christian Century and 
read this head in its news columns: ‘“PWA Hospital 
Bars Negroes: Politicians Flout Conditions of Grant.’ 
This barring (in Indianapolis) extends to the benefits 
of a cancer clinic and prohibits Negro nurse and interne 
training. Negroes might get equal training somewhere 
else but the politicians do not think that they are en- 
titled to identical privileges: and as there is only one 
cancer clinic the Negroes are just out of luck. 

However, the trouble with the Theodore Roose- 
velt formula is that it recognizes and therefore tends to 
perpetuate the merely superficial difference between 
people of white skin and people of dark skin. And here 
curiously enough it offends both God and Mammon. 
For Christianity knows no distinction: “‘He hath made 
of one blood all the nations of the earth.”’ And the 
system of private enterprise which many people con- 
sider the real religion of America knows no distinction: 
individualism, a fair field and no favor: laissez faire, 
all the capitalistic slogans point to a free competitive 
field with no recognition of ‘‘status.”’ 

But, the objector will say, ‘“There are differences.”’ 
There are, but those differences are social rather than 
biological. The Negro is more subject to tuberculosis, 
for instance, not because he is as a Negro biologically 
susceptible to it, but because as a group he lives in 
more crowded quarters than do the whites as a group. 
When the whites are similarly crowded they start 
coughing too. 


A Life of Joseph Tuckerman 
A NOTICE in The New York Times asking for the 


‘loan of letters and documents and the communication 


of information discloses the interesting fact that a 
Catholic scholar, Rev. Daniel T. McColgan, is engag- 
ing upon a life of Joseph Tuckerman (1778-1840), a 
Unitarian minister and philanthropist who was a 
minister at large in Boston. Until September 15 Mr. 
McColgan’s address will be 195 Little Nahant Road, 
Little Nahant, Mass., and after that date he may be 
addressed at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Possibly few Unitarians of the present generation 
know much about Joseph Tuckerman who was, how- 


ever, a man of original ideas as well as of philanthropic 


instincts: he devised, for instance, a cooperative 
method of administering charity which he was asked 
to initiate in many other countries. We hope, however, 
that some of our readers will possess material which 
will aid Mr. McColgan and that all of our readers will 
make a mental note to watch for this biography when 
it appears. 


| 
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Twenty Years’ Service of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, 1919-1939 


This address was given by the vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League at the San Francisco General Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association, August 24, 1939. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO, in April, 1919, some four 
hundred Unitarian laymen and a number of ministers, 
representing 120 churches in the United States and 


| Canada, met at the Church of the Unity at Spring- 


field, Mass., and organized the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. The League was born in that period of en- 
thusiasm and idealism which followed immediately 
after the close of the World War. It was conceived 
and created by laymen of the Unitarian denomination; 
by men who had ideals; by practical and successful 
men of affairs, many of whom had risen to places of 
leadership in community, state or nation. Such an 


_ organization of the man power of religious liberals was 
| thenanewand untried thing. Even today itis the only 
_ organization of its kind among Protestant churches. 


The League has done much. It has been an ef- 
fective denominational agency. Many of the under- 
takings which it initiated and established upon a 


firm foundation have been taken over by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and other organizations. 


It continues to initiate and carry on activities of 
value to the denomination; its chapters continue 
to make vital contributions to local churches. The 


shrewd foresight—the forward look—of its founders 


has been translated into action. The League move- 
ment has been a leaven which has permeated the whole 
Unitarian denomination. 

The interest in denominational affairs and their 
conduct aroused among our organized laymen was 
undoubtedly the most important factor leading to our 
denominational “stocktaking”? by the Commission 
of Appraisal created by action of the Association at its 
annual meeting in 1984. Many there were who felt 
that Unitarianism was lacking in organization and 
effectiveness and that it had not kept abreast of the 
times. After two years’ intensive survey of the whole 
denominational field, the Commission’s admirable and 
exhaustive report was presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in 1936 under the title ‘‘Uni- 
tarians Face a New Age.’’ With the adoption of the 
new bylaws and the inauguration of the present ad- 
ministration in 1937, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has embarked upon a new era of expanding 
usefulness and influence. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of our new president, Frederick May Eliot, and 
his able lieutenants, the Association and the several 
auxiliary organizations of the denomination have been 
brought into a new and closer relationship which should 
result in much more effective work. Unitarianism 
now presents a united front. To a far greater extent 
than heretofore, the Unitarian Laymen’s League is an 
integral and vital part of the line-up of the denomina- 
tional team. Team Play it is to be henceforth and 
the League must be on its toes every moment. 

Can we doit? Have we as the body of organized 


Frederic H. Fay 


laymen the strength, the training and the experience 
necessary to fill our place on the team? At twenty 
years of age we should be in our prime. Let us take 
account of stock and review briefly the experience 
and training which thus far the League has had in its 
first twenty years of a virile life. 

One of the League’s two main objectives has 
been and still is broadly denominational, the strength- 
ening and advance of the denomination itself and the 
spreading of knowledge of Unitarianism and the prin- 
ciples of the free faith among those who heretofore 
were ignorant of the meaning of liberal religion. 

Let us now consider some of the League’s specific 
undertakings in this connection. 


Ministers’ Institutes 

To stimulate and strengthen the ministerial 
leadership of the denomination, the League at the 
outset inaugurated in July, 1920, its series of Minis- 
ters’ Institutes. To this first institute it invited all 
Unitarian ministers in North America. One hundred 
attended the three weeks’ course at the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, the League paying the tuition and one- 
half the traveling and living expenses of those in at- 
tendance. In subsequent years other Ministers’ In- 
stitutes were similarly conducted under League aus- 
pices at Harvard, Chicago and Yale Universities and 
at Phillips Andover Academy at Andover, Mass. 
In 1924 the ministers themselves decided to take over 
and carry on the work as had been their custom before 
the War. 


R. E. and Churchmanship Institute 

The Institute of Religious Education, held an- 
nually in July at the Isles of Shoals, is one of the 
League’s outstanding and enduring accomplishments. 
Conceived by the League and inaugurated in 1921, 
it was conducted for fifteen years by the League with 
the cooperation of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Association. Pri- 
marily designed to train and inspire church school 
workers, both men and women, it provided for years 
an adult education course in the principles and applica- 
tion of liberal religion. In the early years the League 
contributed liberally toward the expenses of delegates 
until the institute became firmly established and its 
worth widely recognized. All along many League 
chapters have assisted delegates to attend the sessions. 

Since 1986 the Association’s Department of Re- 
ligious Education, under the leadership of its new 
director, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, has undertaken the 
sole conduct of the Religious Education Institute. 

Having relinquished to the Association responsi- 
bility for the Institute of Religious Education, the 
League, in 1936, was able to devote its week at the 
Isles of Shoals to a new and broader denominational 
activity, the Churchmanship Institute. The Fourth 
Churchmanship Institute this year was the joint 
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undertaking of the League and the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union. 

The Churchmanship Institute is a step distinctly 
in advance in that it deals with the many and varied 
activities and problems involved in the whole broad 
field of work of the individual church. Through lec- 
tures and demonstrations, and the exchange of ideas 
and experiences in stimulating and often spirited dis- 
cussions, it helps men and women, young and old, 
ministers and laity alike, toward more effective co- 
operative work in strengthening and building up 
their local churches. 


Student Work at College Centers 


The church of tomorrow will depend for its 
effectiveness upon the interest and the ideals aroused 
in the youth of today. The League, in its second 
year, undertook denominational leadership in carrying 
the ideals of religious liberalism to college students 
from among whom will be found in later years the 
mainstay and chief support of liberal religious faith. 
Begun in August, 1920, at the University of California 
and inaugurated that fall and winter at the Universities 
of Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and at North- 
western University, within two years, with the as- 
sistance of fifteen League chapters, this college cen- 
ter work was being conducted in communities serving 
twenty-six colleges. After several years as a League 
activity, student work became truly a denominational 
affair, being taken over and carried on by the Unitarian 
Student Committee representing and supported co- 
operatively by all the denominational agencies. In 
September, 1938, the work of this group, reconstituted 
as the Unitarian Youth Commission, was strengthened 
and broadened. Under the leadership of Rev. Stephen 
H. Fritchman, the new full-time executive director, 
a revitalized and greatly expanded program of work 
is now being carried on, not alone among college stu- 
dents but also among young people throughout the de- 
nomination. In this the League still shares. 


Missions 


From the beginning a fundamental purpose of 
the League has been “to spread the knowledge of 
liberal religion through the spoken and written word.”’ 
Of all its efforts in this direction, by far the most im- 
portant has been that of the preaching missions. The 
first of these, launched as a bold experiment, was held 
at St. Louis in November, 1921. Its success was 
beyond all expectations. It was the beginning of a 
long series of missions conducted in succeeding years 
under the able leadership of the late Dr. William L. 
Sullivan, of Dr. Horace Westwood and many other 
outstanding ministers of the Unitarian and Universal- 
ist fellowships, since many of the later missions served 
both denominations. 

The missions serve a twofold purpose; that of 
making liberal religion better known and understood, 
particularly where liberal churches are few and scat- 
tered, and also that of stimulating and strengthening 
oe churches themselves in which the missions are 

eld. 

The mission technique, as developed and carried 
out by the League, has been described as follows: 
“A full fledged mission is a highly organized and many- 
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sided event, consisting of a series of evening addresses, | 


periods for questions and answers, personal consulta- 


tions on religious problems, radio broadcasts where | 
feasible, the distribution of literature, newspaper re- 
ports of the addresses, and newspaper, direct-by-mail, | 
poster and sometimes radio and moving picture ad- 


vertising.”’ 


What is the record of the League preaching mis- | 
sions? From November, 1921, to the spring of 1939, 


177 missions have been held in 189 cities and towns in 
thirty-four states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada. In addition the League has assisted many 
local churches in missions which they themselves have 
undertaken. These missions have been responsible 


for the establishment of new churches, they have re- | 
vived interest in many flagging churches, and they — 
have brought the message of liberal religion to thou-— 


sands of people. The preaching missions have been a 


highly significant contribution of the League to the ~ 


Unitarian cause. 


Publications 

Each year, from the beginning, an important part 
of the League’s work has been the issuing of publica- 
tions prepared by leading ministers and laymen of the 
denomination and by members of the League’s own 
staff. This is not merely a League undertaking but 
is truly a denominational affair. Most of the publica- 
tions deal with matters of religion. These are de- 
signed for the enlightenment and strengthening of 
Unitarians in their own faith, and for the clarification 
of the ideas of others seeking a faith to live by which 
shall harmonize their concepts with the changing 
world in which we live. 

This distinctive religious literature, covering a 
wide variety of topics, appealing as it does to the 
practical-minded thoughtful layman, has had a re- 
markable circulation. Upwards of 1,400,000 copies 
of some seventy of these publications have been dis- 
tributed. This is not the complete record for the full 
twenty years. 


These publications have been extremely helpful | 


in supplementing the work of the preaching missions. 
They are in constant demand by our churches and by 
individual inquirers. They have been placed freely 


~ at the disposal of, and liberally used by, the American 


Unitarian Association and auxiliary organizations. 


Umitarian Publicity 

The League early established, and has maintained 
in so far as its resources would permit, what is gen- 
erally acknowledged as the best promotion and pub- 
licity service in the denomination. For a few years, 
beginning in 1923, this department of the League 
handled the publicity for all the principal denomina- 
tional agencies, and some 1,500 secular and religious 
publications in North America were regularly supplied 
with Unitarian news. As to the quality of this pub- 
licity, several newspaper editors have declared that 
the publicity and advertising, particularly that con- 


cerning the missions, is the best church publicity they | 


have ever seen. 

During the depression, because of financial limi- 
tations, the League’s publicity work of necessity had 
to be much curtailed. The new administration of the 


American Unitarian Association, however, is keenly 
| alive to the need and value of publicity by every 
«| modern method, including the use of radio. This 
_ year, for the first time in the Association’s history, a 
| live and vigorous publicity department is being set up 
by the Association itself. Shortly, it is confidently 
believed, this will be a force more potent than any 
.| heretofore undertaken for the diffusion of knowledge 
| concerning the principles of liberal religion and their 
application to the ideals of modern democracy. The 
seed sown by laymen nearly twenty years ago has at 
| last taken root in fruitful soil. The League’s experi- 
| ence and its extensive equipment of publicity materials 

will henceforth be utilized by the Association. Co- 
| operatively and in complete accord, the League will 
/ now aid the Association in every possible way in the 
vitally important field of denominational publicity. 


Other Denominational Accomplishments 


Beginning in the fall of 1920, the laymen worked 
_ most effectively and were largely responsible for the 
. success of the Unitarian Campaign which raised over 
$2,300,000 for the Association and its auxiliary or- 
| ganizations. During this period the League, at its 
own expense, handled all the details of the adminis- 

trative work involved in the conduct of the campaign. 
In the field of social service, as an example to its 

chapters, the League began in 1919 the experiment of 
Americanization work among the foreign-born, un- 
naturalized residents of the mill city of Lawrence, 
_ Mass. This proved so successful in building future 
citizens that three years later it was taken over by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and it has been 
continued by the state as a state-wide activity ever 
since. 

We recall the fundamentalist antievolutionary 
movement so prevalent in the South some fifteen years 
ago which culminated in the famous Scopes “monkey” 
trial in Tennessee. The League was the only religious 
agency in the country to lift a finger against this 
fundamentalist drive. President Strong, as a volun- 
tary effort, prepared a notable brief which was filed 
in the Scopes case in the Tennessee Supreme Court 
and later he participated in the oral argument before 
that court. In this case the League made history 
in its stand for religious freedom. Later, to combat 
the fundamentalist movement, the League conducted 
for several seasons Bible institutes in a number of 
Southern cities. 

Within the denomination, the League inaugurated 
Laymen’s Sunday in 1922 which is now an established 
activity among many of our Unitarian churches and 
one which has attracted favorable comment from 
other denominations. One Sunday each year lay- 
men take over the full conduct of the church service. 
The lay sermons help laymen to clarify their religious 
thought by giving it expression. The lay sermons 
published in our Christian Register indicate that lay- 
ae can make a distinctive contribution in this 
field. 

Through the Partnership Plan by which minister 
and laymen participate in discussions of social ques- 
tions the spiritual significance of which is presented in 
sermons by the minister, the League has promoted a 
closer relationship between laymen and ministers as 


well as a program of adult education on the application 
of liberal religious principles to the social problems of 
the times. 

It conducted last year a survey of Unitarian 
opinion as to the relative values of the several functions 
of the church. Over 2,300 replies were received from 
laymen, ministers, Y. P. R. U. members, Alliance 
women, and general church groups. While ratings 
varied somewhat among these several groups, the 
composite return showed nearly equal emphasis on the 
importance of the three primary functions listed in 
the questionnaire, viz.: (1) A sanctuary for the mood 
of worship. (2) A school of religious education. 
(8) An ethical influence in, and critic of, the social 
order. 

The League is preparing now to promote a survey 
of Unitarian conscience along the lines of a project 
begun last October in the Cambridge, Mass., chapter 
and discussed by a round-table group during Church- 
manship Week at the Shoals this last July. 

As former President Scott has said, ‘“The League 
is deeply concerned with problems of personal religion 
and with such a realistic application of that religion 
as to build for each of us a better way of life, and for 
all of us an assurance that we shall be allowed to pur- 
sue it.” 

Emphasis has been placed thus far solely on major 
denominational activities for the reason that the 
League’s valuable service to and for the denomination 
is not generally understood. Stimulation of interest 
of the individual toward more active participation in 
affairs of his church and community is also a highly 
important purpose of the League. 

The League helps to organize chapters and assists 
them in countless ways; by counsel and advice, by 
literature, by suggestions as to chapter programs and 
aid in supplying speakers, by visits from the field sec- 
retary and the volunteer chapter counselors, by its 
conventions, and in many others. The service of 
League headquarters and of the officers and staff to 
local chapters is another story, too long to be told here. 

Sometimes a member may ask, ‘‘What do I get 
for my dollar?” referring to that portion of the dues 
of individual chapter members which goes to the 
support of the national organization. Rather, the 
question should be, “‘What does my dollar do for Uni- 
tarianism and the cause of liberal religion?’”” These 
dollars, and many more given as special contributions 
by loyal members, make possible the accomplishments 
noted here. 

Unitarianism has taken on new vigor and mean- 
ing with the advent of the present administration under 
the able leadership of President Eliot and his eager 
and devoted associates. We are rapidly lining up for 
an advance whose effect and influence may even prove 
to be comparable with that of the notable Unitarian 
movement of a century ago. Never before have we 
presented such a united front. 

Can the League play its part on the team? We 
have the necessary experience and training. We shall 
have ample strength provided the man power of our 
denomination is alive to the opportunity and realizes 
the need of spreading the ideals of religious liberalism 
in order to safeguard liberty and democracy and pre- 
serve those principles which have made America great. 
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Education for Living 


WHEN GODDARD SEMINARY in Barre, Vt., 
closed last summer after seventy-five years of service 
to secondary education, it left a thriving new-born 
offspring to carry on its liberal pioneering tradition. 
Goddard College, opening its administrative offices 
in the country village of Plainfield, seven miles away, 
the day the doors of old Goddard closed for good, was 
truly the child of its Universalist predecessor. The 
new program, on which it was about to embark, had 
taken form and grown among educators and laymen 
connected with the older institution. Only the physi- 
cal handicap of its plant prevented the Barre school 
itself from carrying on. 

Since the Greatwood Farm estate of Mrs. W. 8. 
Martin and the late Mr. Martin in Plainfield was 
available and its site, including a campus unexcelled 
in beauty in New England, was ideally adapted to the 
carrying out of the educational aims, the shift to 
Plainfield seemed best. To facilitate the change the 
old corporation closed its books, voting to turn over 
its assets to the Goddard College trustees. But there 
were further ties uniting the two Goddards. At Plain- 
field all but two of the teachers had taught at Barre, 
nearly half the students continued from the Seminary, 
and the president, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, had headed the 
Barre school, of which he and his forbears for two gen- 
erations were alumni. 

When Goddard College opened last September as 
a coeducational four-year junior college, it set out to 
accomplish certain purposes not commonly under- 
taken by the traditional school. Many colleges have 
adopted one or more of these aims, but so far as it is 
known, no college in America has attempted an edu- 
cational program in which all are unified. For two 
years preceding there had been many a conference of 
educators and interested laymen and a great volume 
of correspondence bearing on the program, in which it 
had been gradually developed, enlarged, modified, 
shaped and reshaped, and tested for soundness as 
thoroughly as an idea can be tested without trying it 
out. After this careful synthesis and highly critical 
examination in the light of present-day needs in edu- 
cation, it was now to undergo the final and acid test 
which comes when an idea is translated into action. 

The first year, fraught with difficulty for both 
students and teachers in adapting themselves to the 
new and more rigorous demands of the college, so 
different from the traditional school situations to 
which they were accustomed, was brought to a trium- 
phant conclusion this June. The graduating exercises 
were simple and significant. They took the form of 
the community meetings which had been held weekly 
throughout the year to discuss and solve college prob- 
lems by group thinking. 

The chairman of the Community, who happened 
to be a teacher rather than the college president, called 
to order this commencement gathering of students of 
all four classes and their guests, and took up the agenda 
in due course. The secretary, the president of the 
administrative council, and the chairmen of the four 
standing committees which had steered Goddard life 
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through its various channels during the year, were 
heard from. These reports, covering not a week’s 
activities, as was customary, but summarizing the 
year’s experience, were in a high degree symbolic of 
commencement—of an occasion marking the success- 
ful completion of a task in spite of difficulties and 
readiness to carry on at a higher level. Unlike the 
ordinary romantic rose-colored addresses of the typical 
class day in which life’s regular, if minor, trials are 
denied existence, these reports were frank and realistic. 
The inevitable difficulties and failures were reported 
as faithfully as the accomplishments and problems 
solved. Possibly outsiders in the audience were 
startled that these matters should be alluded to, but 
not the students. They had come to Goddard College, 
a Vermont school for living, and they had found that 
life is filled with problems and difficulties, not all of 
which are perfectly overcome. They had discovered 
this by grappling with these perplexities at close range 
and abiding by the consequences of their own deci- 
sions. Why, then, deny their existence? 

The general tenor of these student reports showed 
that the year opened with exhilaration as of youth em- 
barking on a great adventure. They had come to 
Goddard as pioneers in an educational undertaking 
which leading educators have stated publicly is of 
great significance in American education today. It 
was a program which would depend on them to carry 
on a large part of the physical work of operating the 
college; which would challenge them to carry through 
to completion academic work, geared to their interests 
and abilities, without the usual props of marks and 
prolonged examinations; which relied on them to par- 
ticipate in the community life of Plainfield without 
allowing the usual barrier to arise between town and 
gown; which would permit them to find their recrea- 
tive exercise in activities which they could continue in 
after years instead of in the usual highly specialized 
athletic program; and finally, which would give them 
free rein to enact and enforce regulations governing 
their life in the college community. 

In a spirit of enthusiasm and high adventure, 
therefore, the college plunged into the work of estab- 
lishing procedures to carry out these purposes. But 
before long the first attempts at solution of the im- 
pending problems showed certain inadequacies. The 
provisional constitution, projected and adopted in an 
early community meeting through the efforts of a lad 
from Pennsylvania, seemed to many students to set 
up a governing machinery too cumbersome to be 
practical. Spontaneously a parliamentary revolution 
was brewed and the dissenting. group overthrew this 
constitution and won majority approval of their new 
constitution. This instrument, with but two or three 
minor changes during the year, was found to work. 

Then the physical work which the students 
wished to perform for its educational value—routine 
daily responsibilities for completion of tasks necessary 
to the operation of the college—was found to conflict 
frequently with class appointments or social engage- 
ments. The committee in charge of integrating this 


| and salutary took place. 
| ward done regularly and well. 


| work with other activities of the college and of seeing 
| that it was performed, was asked by vote of the com- 
munity meeting toresign. It comprised four teachers 
and three students. After it was replaced by a com- 
mittee of four students and one teacher a change swift 
The work was thencefor- 


After the early exhilaration there was likewise a 


| breakdown in the smooth running of sports and social 
activities. 
_ thinking of the community meeting discovered, was 
_ the need of a tax on students and teachers as a back- 


The root of the difficulty here, the group 


ground for the appropriations that were necessary. 
Mature legislators of our forty-eight commonwealths 


take note. 


The course of academic accomplishment under- 


went the same period of needed reintegration, and 
_ very naturally so, as students could no longer pacify 


their consciences and the folks at home with report 
ecards showing A’s, B’s and C’s to prove they had 
been learning. Teachers could no longer point to 


| class averages on tests to prove that they had been 


teaching. An art student, instead of having an eighty- 
five percent to show his accomplishment to be above 
average, had at hand his sketches on which certain 
suggestions had been made. Perhaps to the student 
these sketches represented hasty and unpainstaking 
work executed with a natural cleverness which had 
never failed to impress a teacher as being above aver- 
age. Now this student found himself to be the judge 
and he was less sure of his right to feel satisfied. Ora 
student in social studies found himself without a D, 


as usual, but with a report on a survey of unemploy- 
ment in Plainfield which represented the best work of 


which he was capable—hard, steady, independent 
work over a period of three weeks, but work which a 
more brilliant student could have done much better. 
The shortcomings had been pointed out, but the report 
remained to this student a source of merited satis- 
faction, of a feeling of success which made him better 
able to tackle the next job. Each of these students 
found his only reward in the work itself. 

After anywhere from ten to thirteen years of 
schoolwork done almost solely to satisfy a teacher and 
get a mark, the average Goddard student found the 
change of emphasis annoying. But the period of re- 
adjustment came here as elsewhere, bringing with it a 
renascence of learning. 

Such was the pattern of these commencement re- 
ports on the year’s activities. First enthusiasm, im- 
pelling students and faculty toward the goal they 
visioned, then resistance and check from the difficulties 
encountered in adjusting to the new program, leading 
to reflection and solution in the light of previous ex- 
perience of members of the group, and finally new in- 
sight into both the goal toward which they were work- 
ing and the means of attaining it. Such an experience, 
says John Dewey, is clothed with meaning. It is the 
stuff of which education is made. 

President Pitkin spoke briefly at commencement. 

“Education,” he said, “‘must be regarded not as a 
magic adornment to be acquired by listening breath- 
lessly (or listlessly) to works of erudition as they flow 
from the lips of aloof and learned scholars living in an 
academic cloister, but rather it must be regarded as a 


part of the very fabric of life. It must be a continuous 
and a continuing quest for the good life. If we have 
tried faithfully to meet the issues of life as they have 
confronted us from day to day, if we have accepted 
our responsibilities honestly, if we have labored to 
understand the problems that beset mankind, if we 
have tried to broaden our horizons and to cultivate a 
taste for the good, the true and the beautiful, then we 
have prepared ourselves to continue the quest at the 
level that is worthy of our own best selves. Each must 
decide for himself whether this quest has fairly begun. 

“You need no diploma to certify that you are 
educated or to signalize your emergence from college. 
You may be changing your residence and your occu- 
pation, but you are not going out into a new world: 
you have been living in the same world that you will 
live in as an alumnus and the manner in which you live 
will tell your fellowmen far more about your education 
than diplomas and marks can ever proclaim.” 

After commencement, the faculty spend four half- 
days in conference summarizing the work of the year 
and applying the lessons learned to the problems of the 
year ahead, focusing particular attention on the ways 


_ and means of adjusting new students to the program 


as quickly as possible. Opening this September with 
a staff of instructors who have all seen the Goddard 
program in action and helped to mold it, and with a 
nucleus of students who are adjusted to the sterner 
requirements it makes, Goddard looks confidently to 
the future. 

Between this liberal pioneering college and the 
Universalist-Unitarian denominations there is a close 
bond. Dr. Pitkin, Goddard’s president, is also presi- 
dent of the Universalist-Unitarian Convention of 
Vermont and Quebec. Even before the college 
opened, there was behind it a strong supporting and 
advisory committee of Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers and laymen, headed by Rev. Dayton T. 
Yoder of Spokane, Wash. This June, immediately 
following commencement, the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist-Unitarian Convention, cooperating with 
the Vermont League of Women Voters, held at the 
college a Young People’s Institute of Civic and Social 
Affairs with Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller of Springfield, 
Vt., as director. This institute, unique in Vermont, 
was attended by enthusiastic young people from eight 
Vermont churches of the liberal denominations. Over 
the week end of August 27 a Men’s Liberal Church 
Conference was held at the college under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick of the Uni- 
tarian church in Montpelier, Vt. 

This summer the buildings and grounds of God- 
dard College were used by the Green Mountain Inter- 
national Work and Language Camp at which four- 
teen refugees from Germany—men and women of 
great culture, seven of whom hold doctorates from 
European universities—gave instruction in languages 
and the arts to thirty-four American boys and girls of 
high school and college age. Classes were held in the 
morning, while in the afternoon the students and in- 
structors engaged in three hours of manual work 
together, keeping up the grounds, making minor re- 
pairs on buildings, and preparing for the new science 
building about to be erected, the gift of John J. Flynn 
of Burlington, Vt. 
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Unitarians Face a New Age 


An address by the moderator of the 
A. U. A. given in the public meeting on 
Treasure Island and heard by California 
radio listeners. 


Man’s inventiveness and ingenuity can- 
not change the laws of gravity. His 
ability to understand natural forces, and 
to harness them in the greater service of 
mankind, has made tremendous changes 
in the everyday life of all of us. It is 
just as polite—albeit more rare—to give up 
your seat to a lady in the subway, as it was 
in a stagecoach. Like the persistence of 
the law of gravity, courtesy, honesty, and 
willingness for hard work are among the 
virtues which we must not outgrow. 

To say that we face a new age does not 
mean that the fundamental principles and 
beliefs which formed a reliable guide for 
our forefathers must be forgotten and 
abandoned. But more modern and ap- 
propriate methods of utilizing their po- 
tentialities can be developed. 

There is nothing of novelty, nowadays, 
in the statement that the Christian church 
is in a critical condition. The church, 
which once occupied a position of general 
leadership, and commanded the backing 
(if not the admiration) of practically the 
whole community, now that many of its 
functions are being better performed by 
other agencies, finds itself under terrific 
“competition, and the recipient of di- 
minishing support. Thus comes the de- 
mand that it establish for itself new goals, 
new ideals, and new techniques. In a re- 
cent book, ‘The Community and the 
Church,” the author says: 


‘... For strangely diverse reasons, 
then, the past one hundred and fifty years 
have seen the traditionally intimate asso- 
ciation between church and community 
weakened and the contrast between the 
two accentuated. For the first time in 
history, multitudes have been born, grown 
to manhood, and died without having even 
a formal connection with what is usually 
termed religion. . . The religious vacuum 
thus created has not remained unfilled. 
New enthusiasms entered. . . Never for 
long, has a community been without some 
kind of community faith. . . Christianity 
ceasing to be that faith, another coming 
in. . . Nationalism, in one of its varied 
forms.’’—Latourette. 


Unitarians—to whom I have just been 
speaking here at the Fair grounds—are 
thoroughly aware that if religion as exem- 
plified by the church is to survive, it must 
have a different interpretation to the 
masses today than was sufficient in the days 
when Concord, Massachusetts, was the 
cultural center of the world. If by any 
chance you are not convinced that such a 
program is necessary, let me quote to you 
from a study made by Dr. E. L. Thorndike 
of Columbia University. In 310 cities in 
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America, as described by J. E. Crain, in 
the current number of The World Call, Dr. 
Thorndike determined the relative presence 
or absence of certain factors which he 
contended made a city ‘‘good”—health, 
congestion, delinquency, rentals, income, 
contributions to charities, ete. I quote 
from Mr. Crain: 


“Tt is disconcerting to discover that the 
cities in Dr. Thorndike’s survey which 
rate high in the foregoing qualities, rate 
relatively low in church membership; and 
conversely, those that rate high in church 
membership, rate relatively low in these 
measurable qualities of goodness. . . Until 
this divergence is satisfactorily explained, 
church people will do well to ask them- 
selves whether a preoccupation with re- 
ligion tends to blind people to these con- 
crete forms of goodness.” 


I am persuaded that it is not wholly the 
fault of the church-going public that this 
great religious institution has lost some 
of its influence in the community. Many 
of our people have been extremely patient 
with the church, and hopeful for its suc- 
cess. The Maryland Youth Survey dis- 
closed no very restless or revolutionary at- 
titude among young people towards the 
church. Eighty-one percent of the youth 
followed docilely the faith of their parents; 
and of the small proportion of youth who 
changed their religious belief, 4.2 percent 
were Catholic, two percent were Protestant, 
and there were none among the Jewish 
faith. Three-quarters of these youngsters 
claimed to be members of a church. Six 
out of seven of those members claimed to 
go to church, intermittently at least. And, 
apparently, when they said church they 
meant church; they meant something that 
exemplified the religious life of their com- 
munity. 

The majority of our people still want 
the church to be a fundamentally religious 
institution—not a forum or a moving pic- 
ture palace or a restaurant or a debating 
society or a playground or a voting booth, 
but a place where their own spiritual 
powers may be recharged, where courage 
and wisdom and patience and tolerance, 
kindness and understanding can be ab- 
sorbed and generated. When this is ac- 
complished in sufficient measure, a wise 
and proper solution of most economic and 
political problems will be inevitable, or at 
least, much more likely. 


What Can the Liberal Churches Do? . 


In facing a new age, then, what special 
service can the liberal churches render to 
our country and to our fellowmen? Can 
some of the outstanding religious needs of 
our people be met more completely by 
reliance upon the unique or distinctive 
principles of religious liberalism (for me, 
of Unitarianism)? If we should find some 
significant parallels between the religious 


needs of our people and their political 
necessities, we might bring new witness 
that the liberal church is far from being a © 
dying institution. We might discover it 
confronted with a greater opportunity 
than ever before; an opportunity to ally 
itself more definitely with the secular 
forces for good in our communities; an 
opportunity, in short, not only to revital- 
ize and intensify the religious spirit, but an 
opportunity to interpret religious impulses 
in terms of citizenship. The government 
of the church and the government of the 
country must be kept separate; but, having 
admitted this, it does not mean that the 
influence of the church—as an incentive to 
better citizenship—can ever be dispensed 
with. 

I have just been speaking to a meeting 
of my own Unitarian church delegates; but 
I can put the same ideas into general terms: 


1. The first service which the churches 
can render to our country, I submit, is im- 
plicit in the very name of our fellowship. 
Is there any greater need in our body 
politic today than that the barriers set up 
by racial antagonism, class hatreds, and 
partisan differences should be burned 
away? Is there any real reason why capi- 
tal (if there is any left) and labor and 
management and the public service can- 
not pull the ship of state in unison, rather 
than pull against each other? How much 
faster it would go! 

Much of the political perfidy of the time 
is directly traceable to an overemphasis 
on partisanship. One of the most militant 
and courageous young men ever to throw 
down the gauge of battle to the forces of 
evil, Thomas E. Dewey, had to be defeated 
for governor of New York last fall, for no 
reason except to make possible the main- 
tenance of a party system in the state. 
For a reason not dissimilar, many of the 
errors and the bloody mistakes which the 
church has made are due to a vigorous em- 
phasis upon sectarianism. Toleration in 
national and international affairs goes 
hand in hand with toleration in religion. 
We can face the new age with the deter- 
mination to exemplify in ourselves, belief 
not only in the unity of God but in the 
unity of man. 

I recall an occasion many years ago when 
I inquired of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, then 
president emeritus of Harvard University, 
“What is the greatest contribution that 
liberal religious young people can make to 
the world today?’’ And his answer was, 
“To teach the value of candor in religion.” 
We are commencing to realize the impor- 
tance of being able to distinguish between 
propaganda and truth. Is it any less 
ethical for the politician to promise to his 
constituents a life security with free beer 
and pretzels and thirty dollars every 
Thursday or forty dollars every Friday, 
than it is for a church to promise to its com- 
municants a comfortable hereafter? A wise 
old Negro porter once told one of his pas- 
sengers that the entrance to a Pullman 


car was like a political platform—made to 
_ get in on but not to stand on. Perhaps 
| you can supply an analogy between a 


| political platform and a religious creed 


in this regard. 
| If people cannot be honest, truthful, and 
_ candid in statements of their religious be- 


| lief, how can we expect these qualities of 


_ politicians? If the liberal church speaks 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
_ the truth about religion, the liberal church 
| will be setting an example which will give 
_ to its constituents the right to demand a 
| like devotion by the political servants of 
_ the country. 

2. Neither a church nor a government 
that depends for its authority upon 
punishment or threats or the use of force 
can ultimately survive. When we witness 
the apparent prosperity and acquiescence 
of the people in Germany and Italy, as 
contrasted with our own uncertainty and 
perplexity, it seems difficult to believe this. 
It may require a supreme faith in the 
future to believe it; but, if it is more eco- 
nomical as well as more effective, for ex- 
ample, for a community to prevent crime 
and delinquency (through boys’ clubs, let 
us say) than to impose punishment after 
it takes place, as seems to have been 
proven—then, by analogy, a religion which 
aims to supply the stamina to prevent 
moral disintegration may be effective, 
where a religion which merely: threatens 
dire results or promises a vicarious rescue 
must eventually prove impotent. After 
the seeds of international discord and 
hatred have biossomed into a threat of war, 
it costs us one hundred million dollars to 
build one superdreadnought. How much 
war could be prevented, if this money 
could be used to build 2,000 new churches, 
would depend I suspect on whether we 
could find enough people passionately de- 
voted to the cause of peace to fill the new 
churches. But it is worth a trial. 

8. The whole tradition and manner of 
thought of Unitarians has been to insist 
upon the inherent worth of the individual 
soul. As long as men as individuals are 
subjugated to the control of classes or or- 
ganized groups or parties, or ambitious 
politicians or dictators, democracy is dead. 
Any religion which puts man in an 
insignificant or subordinate place in the 
scheme of things spiritually, is an artificial 
and arbitrary religion. Here is the out- 
standing challenge which we face today. 
We may never have a more timely oppor- 
tunity than right now to point out the 
inevitable relationship between the pro- 
fession and practice of a liberal religious 
faith and participating citizenship in a 
democracy. Our ability to do this may 
have a distinct bearing on the future of our 
present form of government. ‘‘Everybody 
talk about heav’n ain’t goin’ there,” says 
the old Negro spiritual. Nor, I am per- 
suaded, does everybody who professes 
democracy really believe in it. Democracy 
in religion or politics is not a thing to be 


dreamed about, or proposed, or conferred. 
It is a thing to be practiced; to be worked 
at; to be lived. Democracy must not 
only be enjoyed; it must be suffered. 


Payson Smith has somewhere said: 


“The Church needs the environment of 
a democratic society; since only there can 
it hope to be free to perform its mission to 
the spiritual life of the people. A democ- 
racy needs the free Church; since without 
it, spiritual life may not be richly fed. 
Each one, the Church and democracy, has 
astake in the other. And the stake is very, 
very great.” 

4. An obligation which the liberal 
church owes to its government—beyond 
the mere teaching of the value of candor, 
the insistence upon truth, and the dignity 
of man—is to put into practice the policy 
of strict honesty, self-denial and decent 
living. An insidious doctrine has been 
infiltrating the body politic with the idea 
that the means justifies the end; that if 
people profess democracy, they are not 
obliged to practice it; and that if they do 
lip service to the rights of the people, they 
do not have to respect their own person- 
alities. 

Are the contemporaneous disclosures of 
corruption in so many of our city govern- 
ments consistent with a Christian civiliza- 
tion? Can any truly religious person look 
with equanimity upon the conviction of a 
judge of one of our highest courts for the 
deliberate sale of justice? It only took 
thirty pieces of a certain meretricious 
metal to induce Judas to betray his Chief; 
and even at seventy-one cents an ounce, 
the power of silver has apparently not lost 
its influence on some of our present-day 
leaders. The liberal church can spare a 
few more honest men to the government. 

5. And there can be no more paternalism 
in religion than in government. One can- 
not see Frederic March in “The American 
Way” without becoming poignantly aware 
of the fact that the American way is the 
hard way. When democracy becomes 
easy, it ceases to be democracy. When 
religion becomes a languid acceptance of 
spiritual favors bestowed from above, it 
ceases to be religion. One way in which 
we can help to prepare citizens in a democ- 
racy, and have them accept their share in 
the responsibility of government, is to 
point out to them that training for such a 
task may be secured through participation 
in a liberal religion. i 

6. And a real religion is an all-weather 
religion (that should be important here in 
California); it is a year-round activity. 
I am not so sure about these loyalty days 
that we are being urged to organize. Can 
loyalty be put on and off like a necktie? 
Is there a day for Father, Mother or 
Grandpa; a week for breakfast food, 
another for painting the house; a month 
for the horse races; and only a day for 
loyalty to our church? And can loyalty 
be importuned? Will we be loyal to our 
church because we signed a card to go there 


on October ist; or because we recognize 
in it a fundamental and everlasting 
need? 

It is well for us to revere our ancestors, 
and to worship our heroes and leaders even 
though we have no anointed saints; but 
the memory of William Ellery Channing 
alone cannot be relied upon to lift the 
moral and religious tone of our civilization 
today. It is for us the living, rather, to be 
dedicated to the unfinished work... 
which they so nobly advanced. 

Now I admit that for people who expect 
something cheerful as a result of their 
liberality, the above savors somewhat of 
severity and asceticism; so I hasten to add 
that, notwithstanding the sacrifices and 
the hard work which membership in our 
fellowship entails, nowhere do folk have a 
better time out of life than do Unitarians. 
Nor, by the same token and in spite of the 
uncertainties and hardships incident there- 
to, can the thrill of service in a democracy 
ever be counterfeited by Heiling a dic- 
tator—no matter how benevolent he may 
be. 

Utilitarianism must not be confounded 
with us. Neutrality may be advisable 
internationally, but new vitality is what 
we want; a little more sacrifice might make 
security less of an issue; more worship 
might mean fewer warships. Oh! if we 
could discuss in larger degree our obliga- 
tions—and expatiate less upon our rights— 
relief and pensions, unemployment and 
strikes might be less necessary. It is the 
generosity that results from personal sac- 
rifice which is the real spirit of neighborli- 
ness and not governmental generosity; which 
has little tangible connection with our own 
liberality. 

When the following words were written 
by Theodore Parker one hundred years 
ago, civilization was struggling along 
without the telephone, the radio, the air- 
plane, the jitterbug, the Suzy Q. But 
there is in them a challenge—definite, 
compelling—and appropriate for us, as we 
face the new age together: 


“The Church that is to lead this century 
will not be a church creeping on all fours 
mewling and whining, its face turned 
down, the eyes turned back. It must be 
full of a brave manly spirit. Let us have a 
church for the whole man; truth for the 
mind; good works for the hands; kindness 
for the heart; and for the soul—that 
aspiring after perfection, that unfaltering 
faith which, like lightning in the clouds, 
shines brightest, when elsewhere it is most 
dark.” 


Personal 


A son, who has been named John Ru- 
dolph, was born to Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Gilbert on July 30. Mr. Gilbert is pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Bloomington, 
Il. Mrs. Gilbert was formerly Miss 
Alma Wingeier of the faculty of the 
Illinois State Normal University. 
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Good Attendance and Enthusiasm 
Mark San Francisco Conference 


The seventh General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association met in 
the beautiful city of San Francisco under 
the menacing shadow of a European war, 
but was blessed by California’s most 
glorious weather and heartened by the 
cordial greetings of the California churches. 
The programs were skillfully arranged so 
that it was possible for the delegates to 
visit both the Fair and the various parts 
of the famous city. The meetings were 
also varied in scope, with services of wor- 
ship each day, culminating in the confer- 
ence sermon of the president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, in the First Unitarian Church 
of San Francisco on Sunday morning, 
August 27. 

There were the general meetings of the 
associate organizations conducted in the 
usual business manner, but a new note 
was struck in the large amount of time 
allotted to round-table and ‘‘workshop”’ 
conferences. There was a general desire 
on the part of the delegates to avoid vague 
and abstract thought upon the various 
urgent problems confronting both the 
church: and civilization. They sought 
concrete and definite solutions of the 
specific difficulties faced by both religion 
and society. Wherever it was possible, the 
constituent groups met at luncheons and 
dinners, where the delegates soon got to 
know each other—and discussed their dif- 
ficulties in an atmosphere of warm-hearted 
sociability. 

Two hundred and five legally-appointed 
delegates were present from ninety 
churches, and one hundred and _thirty- 
nine other delegates registered at the con- 
ference, making a total of almost three 
hundred and fifty, which is equal to the 
number who attended the last conference 
in this city in 1915. 

The first conference session was held in 
the First Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco on Thursday, August 24. It was 
welcomed by John McGaw, moderator 
of the church. Rev. Robert S. Day, 
chairman of the program committee, and 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot gave their annual 
addresses, which will be printed in a forth- 
coming issue. 

The meetings were then transferred to 
Treasure Island, home of the World’s 
Fair, where Frederic H. Fay of Boston 
described to the members of the Laymen’s 
League the results achieved by the League 
during the last twenty years. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of Boston, 
executive director of the Unitarian College 
Centers, emphasized the value of the re- 
ligious work done by Unitarians on the 
college campus. Two young western 
ministers spoke with directness and ability 
of this work, in which they were both ac- 
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Miles Hanson, Jr. 


tively engaged. Rev. Peter H. Samsom, 
assistant to Dr. Caldecott in Los Angeles, 
emphasized the necessity of infusing into 
religion the spirit of the college, making it 
a living and growing force assimilating 
knowledge and science as it is revealed. 
Rev. Rol W. Benner of Riverside, Calif., 
pleaded that religious people should rise 
above denominationalism—making the de- 
nominations serve the individual—who 
should become servants to no one de- 
nomination or religion—but workers of 
them all, accepting with gratitude all 
that they contribute to the maintenance 
and achievement of a rich and growing life. 

The afternoon vesper service in the 
Temple of Religion, conducted by Rev. 
Miles Hanson, former minister of the 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass., now a 
resident of Los Gatos, Calif., was attended 
by almost two hundred and fifty people. 
Succeeding vesper services in the Temple 
were addressed by Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. E. Burdette Backus 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and Dr. E. M. Baker 
of Boston. 


Dr. Masaryk Addresses Twelve 
Hundred 


Twelve hundred people assembled in the 
Hall of Western States Auditorium as the 
beautiful illuminations transformed the 
Fair into a magic city, where Hon. San- 
ford Bates, moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Dr. Alice 
Masaryk, daughter of the late President 
of Czechoslovakia and an American 
mother, united their plea for and their 
faith in democracy in state and church. 
Unitarianism and democracy were com- 
plementary aspects of life and both of 
them, though now apparently insignificant 
in power, would eventually, on account of 
their deep appeal to humanity, increase 
in influence and extent. Dr. Masaryk 
traced the history of the Czechs, the in- 
fluence of Huss and the Bible on their 
character, their practice of tolerance, 
and their remarkable development of adult 
education and political sagacity—which 
were so widespread that the people would 
arise out of their present difficulties with 
increased power and prestige. The religion 
of the Czechs, even though not Unitarian 
in name, was similar in essence, as it be- 
lieved that it should be manifest primarily 
in character—individual and social. 

The second business session, held on 
Friday morning in the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco, evoked a lively 
interest as the Majority and Minority 
Reports of the Commission on Planning 
and Review were read. Three members of 
the commission signed the Report of the 
Majority. Miss Ruth Twiss submitted a 
Minority Report, and the moderator, Mr. 


Bates, added his signature to the Majority 
Report, after he had added an amendment 
of his own, seeking to unite the two other 
reports. These reports will be printed in 
a forthcoming issue of The Register. . Miss 
Twiss believed that the emphasis of the 
commission had been misplaced. It was 
created by the Appraisal Commission to 
guide the policies of the Association as a 
whole—and this was its primary function. 
She believed that the commission had 
failed to provide the guidance and co- 
ordination in policy that the Appraisal 
Commission was created to furnish. It 
had apparently been more concerned with 
review than with planning. She empha- 
sized the necessity of a single financial 
appeal in which all agencies of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association share. Mr. 
Bates agreed in principle with Miss Twiss, 
but believed the commission had func- 
tioned as successfully as circumstances 
allowed during its first year, when it had 
had no previous experience. 

The report of the nominating committee 
also aroused the interest of the delegates. 
Many of them, supported by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, believed that they should have 
the right to ‘“‘write in” the names of candi- 
dates not printed in the official ballot. 
Mr. Bates, a master of parliamentary law, 
who habitually conducts meetings with the 
keen instinct and good humor of a wise 
parliamentarian, ruled that the bylaws 
did not permit this procedure, with the 
result that the candidates on the official 
ballot were elected without opposition. 

Miss Aurelia Roberts Reinhardt, Ph. D., 
president of Mills College, was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically nominated 
moderator, her election to this office to 
take place at the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in May, 1940. 

The rest of the morning session was de- 
voted to four round-table conferences, 
conducted by four ministers of the de- 
nomination, drawn from widely separated 
parts of the country. 

Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of Chicago, IIl., 
conducted the conference on ‘‘How to 
organize the local church for greater in- 
fluence.”’ This topic was enlarged by Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder, who discussed the 
problem ‘‘How to organize the denomina- 
tion for larger influence.’”’ Both empha- 
sized the importance of the individual and 
individual effort to this end. It was agreed 
that neither forums nor radio addresses 
increase local membership except under 
rather peculiar circumstances, but both are 
helpful to the .community at large in 
clarifying its ideas on the fundamentals of 
religion and democracy. 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., led the group primarily in- 
terested in the ‘Fundamentals of a liberal 
religious philosophy.”’ As might have been 
expected, no profound agreement on the 
content of thought was obvious, but all 
agreed upon the necessity of maintaining 
the open mind, tolerance of others’ beliefs, 
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and faithfulness to one’s own intellectual 
| position, whether naturalist or super- 
naturalist. Dr. Blake himself urged the 
possibility of ultimate agreement on the 
| content of belief. 

| Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman discussed 
| the great democratic and antidemocratic 
trends in the world, and spoke with en- 
| thusiasm of the members of his conference, 
who all seemed not merely keenly inter- 
/ ested in the success of democracy, but 
were actively engaged in actual work for 
_ its maintenance and growth. 

All the conference leaders expressed their 
keen appreciation of the cooperation of 
the delegates and for the work, arduous and 
| hopeful, that they were doing for the 
strengthening of liberalism in religion and 
in politics. 


Alliance Delegates 


_ Almost one hundred Alliance delegates 
| were present at the conference. The Al- 
| liance met at the Western Women’s Club, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. H. G. 
Tardy, vice-president on the Pacific Coast. 
Mrs. J. A. Huston of Port Credit, Ontario, 
spoke on the subject, “I believe in the 
General Alliance.’”” At the last moment, 
Mrs. Capek found herself able to be pres- 
ent to address the delegates in her usual 
excellent manner. 

The Religious Education meeting took 
the form of a panel discussion on the gen- 
eral topic, “Parents as teachers of re- 
ligion,”” under the guidance of Rev. Paul 
H. Chapman of Lexington, Mass. 

Rev. A. Cushman McGiffert, Jr., the 
newly-appointed president of the Pacific 
School of Religion in Berkeley, Calif., 
addressed the Religious Education dinner 
meeting on ‘‘Religious Education receives 
a fresh commission,” This address will 
also be printed later. 

The grave problem of the Refugees 
concerned the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice held at the First Unitarian 
Church on Friday evening. Dr. Masaryk 
gratefully acknowledged the services of 
American Unitarians toward the allevia- 
tion of widespread suffering, and was 
keenly desirous of thanking the Uni- 
tarians for the help of Mr. and Mrs. Wait- 
still H. Sharp. 

The conference concluded on Saturday 
with reports of the round-table conferences 
and the adoption of resolutions. The lat- 
ter evoked the usual discussions and were 
adopted as printed, with a minor amend- 
ment to the first resolution, proposed by 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of Chicago and a 
substitute resolution for the last, also 
proposed by Mr. Wilson. The wisdom of 
several of these resolutions was questioned 
by Rev. Howard Bard, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of San Diego, 
Calif., on the ground that he believed that 
not sufficient facts were available on many 
of the important issues to enable the dele- 
gates to draw a clear and valuable conclu- 
sion. 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
heard Rev. Arthur Foote, 2nd, of Sacra- 
mento and Stockton discuss ‘“‘Modern 
Youth in Search of Religion.” 

The triennial business session of the 
Pacific Coast Conference was held in con- 
junction with the week’s program, with a 
luncheon and business meeting on Satur- 
day. Following the business session the 
principal address was given by the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

At 6.30 p. m. on Saturday evening, 


one hundred and fifty delegates attended 
the Fellowship Dinner addressed by Dr. 
Theodore Soares of Pasadena and Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 

The meetings concluded on the note 
struck by Dr. Frederick May Eliot in his 
opening address—the spirit of outreaching 
and adventure, which characterized early 
Unitarianism, particularly early California 
Unitarianism under the inspiration of 
Thomas Starr King, was gradually re- 
turning to the denomination, offering un- 
limited hope for the future. 


Tributes to John Burnet Nash 


Brothers in our profession, comrades in 
the cause of liberal religion, we were “‘first 
name”’ friends. 

My earliest contact with John Nash typi- 
fied his unselfishness and thoughtfulness for 
others. In the very early days of the 
Laymen’s League we were to go to Buffalo 
together to speak on its behalf. A last 
moment emergency prevented me from 
going. He not only took over cheerfully 
the whole task, but on his return tele- 
phoned me from New York that all had 
gone well. 

We served together on the council of 
the Laymen’s League and on the board of 
the American Unitarian Association. At 
the time of his death we were a committee 
of two on a matter of importance to the 
denomination. Therefore, I know whereof 
I speak when I say that his clear vision, 
sound judgment, and loyalty to our cause 
were an inspiration to all who were priv- 
ileged to work with him. He was a lawyer 
of high caliber. His legal acumen was 
mellowed by his kind heart, which made 
him seek a solution which should be fair 
as well as just. 

I shall miss the darts we shot at each 
other in and out of meeting, and which, 
because we understood each other, amused 
us both. The whole denomination will 
miss the continuance of that service which 
during his lifetime was so freely and so 
splendidly rendered. 

Percy W. Gardner. 


Notice of the death of John Burnet Nash 
comes at a time when his many friends had 
thought of him on the ocean enjoying a 
much needed rest. Recovering from an 
operation at the Fleur Hospital he died 
suddenly on August 14 of complications 
incident to his illness. 

He was a member of the law firm of 
Breed, Abbott and Morgan of New York 
City. 

To his colleagues and to his clients he 
was a pillar of strength. Their responsi- 
bilities were his responsibilities, and their 
problems his personal care. Into his pro- 
fessional life went his personality and all 
that he was. 

To those of us who knew him as a loyal 
and devoted Unitarian this was not sur- 


prising. It was his religion in action, the 
motive power of a strong and generous 
life. 

His service to his church and his ideals 
for his church were of the same pattern. 
They went together and then inspired us 
all. 

Early to see the need of a laymen’s or- 
ganization which should enable the men 
of the church to function asa unit he threw 
himself into the initial plans for its creation 
and stayed with it during the years. 

A member of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
of the council of the League he rarely 
missed a meeting and brought to them all 
a rich experience, matured judgment and a 
contagious spirit. 

He was for several years a member of 
the Fellowship Committee of the Middle 
States charged with guarding the gates of 
our ministry, the meetings of which were 
held usually at his office. To these meet- 
ings and the interviews with candidates 
he gave the same painstaking care, and 
practical advice which he was in the habit 
of giving in his profession. Coming as 
they did from other denominations, and 
from various walks in life, these men, 
looking toward service in this Unitarian 
ministry, found a friend whom they could 
trust, and who could talk to them in a 
language which they could understand. 

We who knew him in this intimate 
church work—this atmosphere of re- 
ligion—always got from him real inspira- 
tion and a new sense of the worth of our 
church. 

This inspiration remains with us still 
and we are very grateful for it all. 


Walter R. Hunt. 


Anthony Gevers 
Dies Suddenly 


We regret to learn of the sudden death 
last month of Anthony Gevers, of Dallas, 
Texas. He was the assistant manager of 
Butler Brothers’ business in the Southwest. 
He had been for many years an active and 
devoted Unitarian layman, and at the time 
of his death was a member of the board of 
trustees of our Dallas church. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the 
General Conference at San Francisco 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at the conclusion of the San Francisco 
conference. A minor amendment was 
made to the first which had not reached us 
as this account went to press. The resolu- 
tion regarding work relief for the unem- 
ployed was a substitute for a more specific 
one condemning the Woodrum Bill and 
asking for a restoration of the prevailing 
wage policy and for restoration of the 
Federal Theater. 


Unitarian Extension 


Believing that the need for the Uni- 
tarian message is today greater than ever 
before, and that the spiritual health of our 
churches depends in large measure upon 
their active concern with a program of ex- 
tension, the delegates assembled in San 
Francisco for the biennial conference of the 
American Unitarian Association, urge upon 
all our ministers, our parish churches, and 
our local and regional conferences the im- 
portance of carrying forward with fresh 
vigor the campaign for Unitarian Exten- 
sion, and call special attention to three 
specific elements in that program: 


1. The development of a coordinated and 
adequate radio program. 

2. The establishment of Unitarian 
churches in all large cities where there is 
now no Unitarian or other liberal church. 

8. The establishment of Unitarian 
churches in growing suburban regions of 
large cities where there is at present only 
one such church. 

Submitted by Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance. 


Religious Education 

Whereas, organized religious education, 
comprehensive in its reach, available to all 
age groups, unrestrained by influences to 
divert it from the pursuit of truth, con- 
stantly strengthened and adapted to meet 
the changing needs, is an indispensable 
means for the preservation and improve- 
ment of liberal religion, and 

Whereas, the training and personality 
of the leaders and teachers of the religious 
education program are of greatest im- 
portance to the work of our churches, 

Be it resolved, that the American Uni- 
tarian Association assembled in San Fran- 
cisco urge our church officers and the re- 
gional organizations to provide more ade- 
quately for the educational work in our re- 
spective local churches and to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for leadership 
training offered in the regional leadership 
training institutes. 

Submitted by Department of Religious 
Education. 

Publicity 


Whereas, the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
has for many years advocated and pursued 
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a policy of promotion and publicity not 
only for the activities of the League but 
in so far as was practicable for the whole 
Unitarian denomination, and 

Whereas, in pursuit of this policy the 
League has gathered a large amount of 
useful material and developed methods 
that have proved effective, and 

Whereas, the League in the spirit of 
earnest cooperation has expressed its en- 
thusiastic interest in the plans of the 
American Unitarian Association to es- 
tablish a department of promotion and 
publicity and has offered the use of all its 
materials and facilities for such purpose, 

Be it resolved, that the American Uni- 
tarian Association accept the offer of the 
Laymen’s League with thanks for the ser- 
vice it thus renders and appreciation of the 
fine spirit of cooperation and denomina- 
tional unity in which the offer is tendered. 

Submitted by Department of Promo- 
tion and Publications. 


Social Action Committees 


Whereas, religious liberals have not fully 
realized their opportunities to serve man 
and better the world in which he lives, and 

Whereas these opportunities could be 
realized more effectively through better 
organization and direction of their efforts, 
and 

Whereas, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has a Department of Social Rela- 
tions, but the smaller units, the regions 
and the churches, are partly or totally 
lacking in such organization, 

Therefore, be it resolved that the American 
Unitarian Association in meeting assembled 
recommend to the regions, the conferences, 
and especially to the individual churches 
that they organize themselves to par- 
ticipate more effectively in social better- 
ment and establish committees through 
which they may investigate social condi- 
tions, be continuously informed, and intel- 
ligently act. ; 

Submitted by Rev. Thaddeus Clark, 
Grafton, Mass., and revised by Depart- 
ment of Social Relations and Business Com- 
mittee. 

Refugees 

Be it resolved, that in view of the steadily 
increasing suppression of civil and religious 
freedom in many parts of the world and of 
the intense physical and mental suffering 
attendant upon such treatment, the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in General Con- 
ference assembled support efforts now being 
made to share with the refugees from all 
lands the blessings of the democratic way 
of life which we enjoy, and 

That our Unitarian churches and their 
members be urged to assist these émigrés 
in securing passports, transportation, tem- 
porary care, and employment. 

Submitted by Annual Meeting Special 


Committee and revised by Department of 
Social Relations and Business Committee. 


Neutrality 


Whereas, while this Conference is in ses- 
sion, thousands of helpless men, women 
and children are being slaughtered and 
other millions are being deprived of essen- 
tial human liberties by action of aggressor 
states, and ; 

Whereas, our own nation, instead of do- 
ing anything to prevent existing suffering 
or its spread over a wider section of the 
globe, has supplied the aggressor nations 
with the raw materials which have been 
used for wholesale murder and has an- 
nounced that it will not make any distine- 
tion between the aggressor and the victim 
of aggression in case of war, 

Be it resolved, that the General Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, assembled at San Francisco, urges 
on the Congress of the United States that 
it take prompt means to stop the flow of 
war materials to all nations which have com- 
mitted acts of aggression contrary to their 
obligations under the Kellogg Pact, and 

Further be it resolved, that we support the 
enactment of such legislation as shall make 
it clear that the economic power of the 
United States shall be used to support the 
victims of aggression and the nations 
which are struggling for the maintenance 
of freedom and democracy, and 

Further be it resolved, that the General 
Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association approves the action of the 
government in denouncing the 1911 Trade 
Treaty with Japan, and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States and the Chairmen of the 
Foreign Relations Committees in the House 
and Senate. 

Submitted by Department of Social 
Relations. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Whereas, the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency is one of the most serious in our 
American communities, 

Be it resolved, that the American Uni- 
tarian Association in the San Francisco 
General Conference assembled urge its 
constituent churches in all their proper 
branches to give increased study and con- 
sideration to: 

1. The relation of slum areas and lack 
of supervised playgrounds to juvenile de- 
linquency. 

2. The relation of low family income, un- 
employment, unattractive homes, family 
health, discordant relations in the home, 
to each other and to juvenile delinquency. 

3. The relation of the lack of suitable, 
promising employment for young people 
to delinquency and criminal action. 

4. The relation of the excessive use of 
alcoholic beverages to delinquency. 

5. The relation of the lack of religious 
faith, church participation and character 
training to juvenile delinquency. 


Be it further resolved, that the Associa- 


| tion urge its constituent churches, after 


study of underlying causes and relation- 
ships to take action to correct conditions 


| in their, own localities, and in cooperating 
with probation officers, boys’ clubs, girls’ 
| organizations, and settlement houses. 


Be tt further resolved, that the Department 
of Social Relations be requested to com- 


| mend such study and action to social re- 
| lations committees in local churches and 


to the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Submitted by Annual Meeting Special 


Committee and revised by Department of 


Social Relations and Business Committee. 


Fair Labor Standards 


Whereas, the Fair Labor Standards Act 
protects the employer from cutthroat com- 
petition and the employee from starva- 
tion wages and sweatshop hours, 

Be it resolved, that present attempts to 
limit the scope of this statute by amend- 
ments which would deprive hundreds of 
thousands of American workingmen and 
their employers of its protection, should be 
deplored and resisted. 

Submitted by Department of Social 
Relations. 


Civil Liberties 


Whereas, repressive legislation which 
seeks to coerce men into conformity with 
any specific form of political ideology 
contains elements’ destructive of that re- 
ligious and political freedom which is essen- 
tial to democracy and to the very existence 
of free religion, and 

Whereas, the House of Representatives 
of the United States at its last session 
passed two bills; the Dempsey Bill, which 
makes liable for deportation any alien 
who advocates a change of government in 
the United States, and the Hobbs Bill, 
which requires the United States Govern- 
ment to set up ‘‘places of detention’ for 
aliens ordered deported from the United 
States who for various reasons cannot be 
returned to the country of their allegiance, 

Be it resolved, that the American Uni- 
tarian Association, assembled at San Fran- 
cisco for its General Conference, hereby 
records its opposition to the spirit and letter 
of both the aforesaid bills, and to all other 
action national or local of a similar nature. 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Clerk of the Senate 
requesting that same be sent to correct 
committee. 

Be it further resolved, that this General 
Conference urges on its Board of Directors 
and officers, and particularly its Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, continuous op- 
position to all attacks on civil and religious 
liberties. 

Submitted by Rev. William B. Rice, 
Dover, Mass., and revised by Department 
of Social Relations and Business Commit- 
tee. 


W. P. A. (substitute) 


Resolved, that the General Conference of 
the American Unitarian Association is 


deeply interested in the fight of the unem- 
ployed and recommends to the Unitarian 
churches a thorough study of the causes 
of unemployment, of the adequacy of 
existing relief legislation, particularly as 
affecting wage standards, the federal 
theater, and the health of the unem- 
ployed. 

Further resolved, that we request the di- 
rector of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions to prepare material for the use of 
our discussion groups. 


Re Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


Resolved, that the American Unitarian 
Association assembled in General Con- 
ference in San Francisco on August 24, 
25, 26, and 27, 1939, transmit to its old 
friend, and fellow-liberal, the Reverend 
John Haynes Holmes, D. D., whose sched- 
uled appearance as principal speaker on the 
program was forced to undergo an eleventh 
hour cancellation on account of illness, a 
cordial message of greeting and sympathy. 
Deeply regretting the loss suffered through 
the absence of his stimulating personality 
during its deliberations, it is the earnest 
hope of this Unitarian gathering that Dr. 
Holmes may enjoy a speedy recovery 
from his illness and return refreshed, and 
with renewed vigor, to the labors to which 
his life has been devoted and to which he 
has given himself with such unfailing 
fidelity. 


Underwood Celebrates 


The Free Christian Church of Under- 
wood, Minn., celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on August 20 with a service of 
hymns, anthems and addresses. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
home-grown flowers and four flags— 
American, Swedish, Danish and Norwe- 
gian. 

Rev. John Flint, the local pastor, pre- 
sided. The secretary of the church board 
addressed a capacity audience on the sub- 
ject: ‘The Past, Present and Future of 
This Church.” John Gronner, a former 
Y. P. R. U. leader, now of Topeka, Kan., 
spoke feelingly on what the Unitarian 
faith meant to him in solving life’s prob- 
lems. The only visiting minister, H. 
Heontzenroeder, Evangelical Lutheran, 
chose as his theme John 6:5, while Mr. 
Flint’s subject was “Fifty Years.” 

Three charter members and several older 
families were honor guests. 

A note of regret and sadness marred the 
festivities because of the fact that this 
field is no longer receiving aid, and cannot 
continue to support a minister alone. 

Not forgetting the loyal life work of 
Amandus Norman, his production of a 
Norwegian hymn book, the best collection 
of its kind in the language, and his publica- 
tion of “Mere Lys,” John Flint is without 
doubt the ablest leader the liberal cause 
has had in the Northwest since the days of 
Kristofer Yansen. Utterly fearless and 
straight-thinking, well-informed—a mystic 


yet facing the facts of everyday life in our 
world today with perfect clarity, he has 
done much to bring the true religion of 
Jesus Christ before men during his ten 
years’ stay in Underwood. 

By inviting outside speakers to Sunday 
evening forums, broadcasting, giving con- 
certs and special programs and services, 
lecturing widely on social-economic prob- 
lems, more people have come in touch 
with eternal truths as seen from the stand- 
point of an honest Unitarian than ever 
before. 

Both John Flint and his wife, who is a 
competent voice teacher and choir director, 
are well qualified to serve a much wider 
field than that afforded them in a village 
church. That such a field may be found 
is our hope, although they will continue 
to serve the Free Christian Church for 
some time to come. 

T. W. Rolfson. 


The 
Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice 


invites membership by all socially- 
minded religious liberals. 


Individual membership, $1.50 
Group affiliation, 3.50 


The Fellowship this year is carrying on a 
FOR DEMOCRACY program of public meet- 
ings and radio addresses. Special contribu- 
tions toward the financing of this project are 
needed. 


Send membership fees or special contribution 
to Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Folder giving information about the U. F. S. J. sent on 
request 


es ee = a 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Suni, 


Visit our showrooms when in New York 


COX SONS & VINING,inc. 


131, EAST. 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Irresponsibilities 


You May Subscribe for as Long as You 
Wish: Do Not Let the Arbitrary 
Boundary of a Year Circum- 
scribe Your Imagination 
in Giving Yourself 
a Good Thing 

We have decided that the main factor 
in keeping The Christian Register in the 
quality class rather than alongside Liberty 
when it comes to circulation is the too 
great modesty displayed by our circula- 
tion manager. While we humbly ask new 
people to subscribe for a year and old 
readers to ‘‘renew”’ for a year, here is what 
Punch is doing. In an advertisement of 
Punch as a gift the reader is quoted prices 
for three years, four pounds, five shillings; 
five years, six, sixteen, up to thirty years 
at twenty four pounds, five shillings. You 
can also get the price of a life subscription 
by asking for it. 

Well, we will not go too far to begin 
with—we may get around to life subscrip- 
tions later. But for a starter in our new 
policy of aggression, how about some thirty 
year subscriptions? Unitarian life ex- 
pectation is higher than the average (based 
on Cambridge, Mass., observations) and 
it ought to be perfectly safe. Thirty years 
at $2.50 a year would be—but we'll call it 
$45. We are setting aside a special basket 
to receive affirmative answers to this propo- 
sition. Slogan for this campaign: Let us 
outpunch Punch. 


Have You Heard These? 


(Little-known historical facts uncovered 
by research workers for the Federal His- 
torical Records Survey of the Works 
Progress Administration.) 


We Can Imagine Better Uses for a 
Dollar 


When the First Universalist Society, in 
Orleans, purchased a melodeon, fifty-one 
years ago, it was stipulated by the society 
that the musical instrument could not be 
loaned out for less than $1 night. 


And Now It is Just as Dangerous to 
Tell the Truth 


Some of the offenses charged against 
residents of Massachusetts in 1681 would 
appear strange to us today. For example, 
a Braintree man was sentenced to pay ten 
shillings and court costs for saying that 
“three monsters were born in Boston.” 
The charge was lying. 


Making It a Dead Issue 


Probably few parishioners of Christ 
Church, in Cambridge, realize that there 
is a sealed tomb in the basement of the 
church. The tomb was built soon after the 
erection of the church in 1759, by Henry 
Vassall, one of the proprietors, and ten 
bodies were placed there. They included 
Mr. Vassall, members of his family, Darby, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theologica] 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S, MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Some Activities of 
League Chapters 


Help raise the parish budget. 
hi and distribute minister’s sermons. 
Make repairs on Church property. 
Take charge of ushering. 
Sponsor Boy Scout troop. 
Conduct forums and lecture courses. 
Write for further suggestions to 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
Te renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


son of the Negro coachman, and Lieut. 
Richard Brown, a British officer, also other 
unidentified bodies. The tomb was sealed 
in 1865 by order of the city. 


Let Us Hope the Tax Rate was Lower 
Then than it is Now 


Christ Church in Cambridge, agreed to 
raise $1,250 toward the support of an Epis- 
copal bishop in Massachusetts, in the early 
part of the 19th century, but stipulated 
that the divine must live in Cambridge. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Septem- 
ber 10, 11 a. m., Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D, 
Detroit, Mich. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
D. D., First Parish, Milton, Mass. Maurice Kirk- 
patrick, Church of the Covenant, guest organist. 


NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Church open week days 9 a. m. to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays 9 a. m. to 12 noon. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


